ELIZABETH

cares and heedful travails, you may guess, but we best
can witness, and do protest that your safety hath
equalled the most thereof. And so God even bless
you in all your actions."

She spoke often of the love of her people both in her
public speeches and in conversation with foreign ambas-
sadors. It was truly very dear to her, for she fed on their
applause, unlike King James, who withdrew himself from
crowds; but the Queen was expert in the art of popularity,
and on her progresses which she made every summer and in
the capital she won all by apt and kindly compliment. But
she would brook no rival in popular affection. Most of
those whom she favoured, such as Leicester or Raleigh,
were odious to the people at large. Only Essex was loved
by the common people, and this, more than any other,
was the cause of his downfall.

But she could not escape the twin penalties of kingship,
which are responsibility and loneliness, both more burden-
some to a woman who had neither husband nor child to
succeed her. She was indeed wedded to her kingdom, and
so long as she retained the affection of her people she
laboured for them incessantly; but in her last days she could
trust no one. Her nobles and councillors were treating
underground with her successor, and she knew it well.
At last, when she felt that as well as the loyalty of her
court she was losing the love of her subjects, she lapsed
into melancholy and died on March 24, 1603, in the
seventieth year of her life and the forty-fifth of her reign.
Such were her times that, had she not been a great Queen,
she would have died sooner.
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